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It hardly needs to be argued that the contracting Powers intended the 
declaration to bind them, because provision is made for its denunciation 
in the following manner: 

In the event of one of the high contracting parties denouncing the present Declara- 
tion, such denunciation shall not take effect until a year after the notification made 
in writing to the Government of the Netherlands, and forthwith communicated by 
it to all the other contracting Powers. 

This denunciation shall only affect the notifying Power. 

So far as known, no contracting country has denounced the declara- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the United States is not a party to 
this declaration. 



THE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONCERNING THE WAR 

The Journal is happy to inform its readers that the arrangement 
announced in its last issue (pages 474-475) for the publication of a spe- 
cial supplement containing a collection of the diplomatic correspondence 
of the United States with other powers concerning questions arising out 
of the European war has been completed and that the special supplement 
is now on the press and will be issued within a very short time. 

Owing to the large amount of material in the special supplement it has 
been impracticable to prepare it and get it through the press in time to 
be sent with this issue of the Journal. For this reason and for the addi- 
tional reason that the postal regulations will not permit the special 
supplement to be mailed under the same cover with the regular edition of 
the Journal, it was considered advisable to send the Journal to our 
readers at once and let the supplement follow as soon as its printing can 
be completed. 

The special supplement will be considerably larger that the editors 
had anticipated. Instead of a volume of approximately one hundred 
pages, the average size of regular issues of the supplement, the special 
supplement will contain between four and five hundred pages. The 
correspondence is divided into twenty-four parts according to subjects, 
as follows: 

Part 1. Correspondence relating to the status of the Declaration of 
London during the war. 

Part 2. Papers relating to articles listed as contraband of war, in- 
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eluding correspondence with Great Britain, France, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 
Part 3. Correspondence relating to restraints on commerce, which 

includes correspondence with Great Britain concerning interference 

with American trade, correspondence with Germany concerning the 

war zone decree and submarine activity, and correspondence with 

Germany and Austria-Hungary relating to the export of munitions 

of war. 
Part 4. Correspondence relating to the cargo of foodstuffs on the 

American ship Wilhelmina in the British prize court. 
Part 5. Correspondence relating to the destruction of the American 

merchantman William P. Frye by the German cruiser Print Eitel 

Friedrich. 
Part 6. Proclamations of neutrality and papers relating to neutrality. 
Part 7. Violations of neutrality — Panama Canal. 
Part 8. Violations of neutrality by belligerent warships. 
Part 9. Defensive armament and the right of departure from neutral 

ports of belligerent merchant ships to arm at sea. 
Part 10. Internment of the German ships Geier and Locksun. 
Part 11. Questions relating to neutrality. — Correspondence between 

the Secretary of State and the Chairman of the Senate Committee 

on Foreign Relations. 
Part 12. Transmission of mail of American diplomatic and consular 

officers. 
Part 13. Censorship of telegrams transmitted by cable and wireless. 
Part 14. Belgian relief. 
Part 15. Attempt of German ship Odenwald to sail without clearance 

papers. 
Part 16. Detention of the American merchant ship Seguranca. 
Part 17. Detention of the American ship Wico. 
Part 18. Internment of the German warship Prinz Eitel Friedrich. 
Part 19. Internment of the German cruiser Kronzprinz Wilhelm. 
Part 20. Detention of August Piepenbrink. 
Part 21. Internment of the German prize ship Farn. 
Part 22. Non-contraband character of hydroaeroplanes. 
Part 23. Dual nationality. 
Part 24. Circular instructions and correspondence relating to the 

issuing of passports. 



